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ments are held out to workmen and manufacturers to
substitute it for the legitimate alloys, which to a great
extent it counterfeits admirably.

It is probably well known that nitric acid, or aquafortis,
is the test employed by jewellers and others to determine,
first, if an article is made of gold; and second, the character
or quality of the alloy. Any alloy between 14 and 8
carats will assume a certain appearance when the acid is
applied, which gives an idea to the experienced eye of its
quality and consequent value. An alloy above 14 carats,
unless a very large proportion of copper be present, will
exhibit no change when nitric acid is applied to it, or even
above the 9-carat alloy; but below 8 carat, or if the article
be not of gold or any alloy of gold, the surface of the
object tested by a drop of nitric acid turns green. In
applying this test it is commonly the practice to rub the
article upon a hard stone, and then to apply a drop of acid
to the fraction of metal thus removed; this can be done
without injuring the article. But with all its advantages
the nitric-acid test is not infallible, as we will now demon-
strate.

Acting somewhat on the principle of modern naval war-
fare, by which a ship is rendered impregnable by armour
plating one day, to be followed on the next by a new gun
that will riddle it like pasteboard, the cunning manufacturer,
having secured a faithful test for gold in nitric acid, set his
wits to work to discover an alloy which would baffle it.
It had long been known to science that platinum, alloyed
with copper and zinc in certain proportions, formed a
substance resembling gold in colour, but unfortunately the
alloy was not malleable enough for practical purposes; it
was soon found out, however, that by adding a small pro-